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is the present devastation of Europe a violent challenge to Chris- 
tian ideals, and an apparent demonstration of the ineffectiveness of 
Christian teaching, but it has seemed to show that the Church is 
powerless. Men are asking with an intensity hardly ever equalled 
before what religion is, what the Christian Church is. Out of this 
questioning, out of the trials of beliefs by fire, it is likely that a 
new and stronger faith will finally emerge. It will henceforth be 
impossible, one feels, -for men to palter and chop logic about re- 
ligious matters, as they have done in the past, or to be content 
with half-beliefs or hypocrisies. One of the results to which a 
more robust and more profound religious faith seems likely to lead 
is a closer approach to unity among the churches of the world and 
especially, perhaps, in America — a drawing together as regards the 
essential matters of faith and practise that would make religion a 
more effective force for the betterment of man's estate. 

Church unity is, in fact, the theme of Dr. Goodwin's book. For 
the general reader, the treatise does not wholly satisfy. In the first 
place Dr. Goodwin treats a theme of enormous import from a rather 
special point of view ; for though he takes a really wide view of his 
subject as a whole, he writes chiefly of church unity as seen from 
within the Church of England. The treatise, therefore, is of more in- 
terest to churchmen than to others, and this, considering the magni- 
tude of the subject and the receptiveness toward it that is beginning 
to appear, is disappointing. In the second place it may be said, with- 
out failure to recognize Dr. Goodwin's intense sincerity and his 
breadth of mind, that his discourse tends to be somewhat diffuse; 
and the style throughout is not always that of one who has com- 
pletely mastered the secret of eloquence upon a weighty topic. 
Despite these features, however, Dr. Goodwin's book, because of its 
breadth and its energetic earnestness, is worthy of serious considera- 
tion. It is symptomatic of a tendency that may grow to unforeseen 
importance. 



Imperilled America. By John Callan O'Laughlin. Chicago: 
The Reilly Britton Company, 1916. 

It is important, indeed, as Mr. O'Laughlin declares in the 
preface of his recently published work, Imperilled America, that 
the general public should be informed of the causes which have led 
eminent statesmen to demand that the United States be prepared 
against war. The difficulty is that all these causes are, in the 
nature of the case, somewhat speculative, and the result of this is 
that it is in some cases no easy matter to bring home to the man 
in the street the reality of the dangers which are said to threaten 
this country. At the present stage of the preparedness discussion — 
a stage in which preparedness, despite the vaguenesB of popular 
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ideas on the subject, seems to be carrying the day — the only sort 
of book which would seem to have much chance of further influenc- 
ing public opinion is one which delves rather deeply into inter- 
national cause and effect. Of such delving there is little in Mr. 
O'Laughlin's book. In purposely refraining, as he says, from " ex- 
cessive detail," he seems to have sacrificed the opportunity to go 
deeply into any one phase of his subject. 

With the alleged causes of danger to the United States from 
foreign countries, most persons who read are doubtless more or less 
familiar. The author makes out his case rather by the massing 
of evidence than by a convincing analysis of it. It is true that at 
the present time, as never before in the same degree, we have 
points of contact and potential points of conflict with nearly every 
nation of the world. It is true that there is danger for us in a 
vacillating foreign policy, and perhaps that our function as a 
" melting pot " of races connotes a possible weakness. Then there 
are the Monroe Doctrine, which we must defend, the Caribbean 
problem, our interests in the Pacific, the Open Door in China, the 
Japanese portent, and many other sourees of disagreement between 
ourselves and other nations. We have become a world Power; we 
can no longer boast of splendid isolation, and obviously many for- 
eign Powers are or may be vitally interested in questions that 
vitally interest us. It is really not difficult to show that certain of 
these Powers might by aggression profit greatly at our expense. In 
all this there is little that is not, in a manner, common talk. But 
if there are readers whose eyes need to be opened to the exist- 
ence of possibilities in our foreign relations that may lead to con- 
flict, Mr. O'Laughlin's treatise should serve with them a useful 
purpose. 



